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SIX LETTERS 
Of Advice to the gentlemen Presbyterian Par- 
sons, who lately met at Columbia, Pa., for the 
purpose of declaring war against the Catholic 

Church. By Demetrius Augustin Gallitzin. 

Lerrer VI. 
February (8th, 1834. 

GentLemen Parsons—The 6th Resolution 
requires of you, if vou think it expedient, to 
read the foregoing Preamble and Resolutions 
to your congregations. 

No doubt many of you will think it expedient. 
If so, I must repeat the advice given in Letter 
2, viz. to gather a great deal of brass, and also 
to provide yourselves with a good many bags of 
dust. If you wish to succeed in your under- 
taking, you cannot throw tov much dust in the 
eyes of your hearers : 

Ist. To hide from their view the sublimity, 
the beauty, the immensity, the perfect unity, 
the sanetity of that sacred edilice, erected by 
the hands of Jesus Clirist. 

2d. To hide from their view the deformity of 
the pretended Reformation, exhibiting hundreds 
of jarring sects, contradictory systems of re- 
ligion, built upon the quicksand of your puny 
reason; and especially to prevent their dis- 
covering your inconsistencies, and your arbi- 
trary perversion of the Holy Scriptures. 

Does it not, indeed, require a great deal of 
impudence to deny the unerring authority of 
the e¢hurch, when the veracity of Jesus Christ 








Holy Ghost on faith and morals. 
Corruption of the understanding, which 





testimony of the || Father of the Reformation, worshipped Jesus 
|| Christ in the holy Sacrament: do not let them 
| know that Bishops Andrews, Forbes, Taylor 


proves itself by the hundreds of contradictory || and many more Bishops and Doctors of the 


| Interpretations of the sacred text, upon which, 


|| first English Reformation, adored the living 


‘as upon quicksand, are founded as many differ- | flesh of Christ in the Sacrament. 


ent and contradictory systems of religion; the 


Above all things, take care not to give your 


aggregate of which makes up the grand unum || hearers a definition of the word 1potartry, lest 


the impious boldness to designate with the name 
_of rae Cuurcu or Jesus Curist: whereas the 


reat | TOTUM, Which the pretended Reformers have || some of them might retort the charge of idola- 
||try against yourselves. 


|| What? (I hear you exclaim, with rage an 


true church of Christ is essentially one in faith, || fury in your countenance, against ourselves 7 


morals, and general discipline. 


|| Who will dare accuse us of Idolatry ? 


Corruption of the heart, which, abhorring |} Why, Gentlemen! did you never read in 


the sacred doctrine of humility, becomes a vic- 
tum of the most inconceivable pride, so as to 
arise in judgment over the divine revelations, 
and assume an authority paramount to that of 
the Holy Spirit of Truth, speaking in and 
through the church. 

Corruption of the heart, which, being a slave 
to the suggestion of flesh and blood, breaks 
down all the barriers which infinite wisdom 
had erected to stem the torrent of our ungov- 
ernable passions—overthrows the sacrament of 
reconciliation—profanes the sanctity and indis- 
solubility of marriage—breaks the last will and 
testament of Jesus Christ—robs his children of 


their spiritual food and nourishment, the sacred | 


flesh and blood of Christ, and of the great and 
perpetual sacrifice and pure oblation which, ac- 
cording to Malachi, was to be offered «ep from 
the rising to the setting of the sun. 

Now, Gentlemen Parsons! will you stand up 
in your pulpit, and tell your people that all this 
is a reformation, or a change for the better ?— 
that all this is the work of God? Will you in- 
deed? Then remember my advice: gather all 
the boldness and impudenee you can, and do 
not forget at every sentence to throw abundance 
of dast in the eyes of your unfortunate hearers : 
stun them with your thunderings, and give them 
no time for reflection, for fear that, perceiving 


stands pledged for the continuance of the Spirit, and admiring the perfect unity and beauty of 


of Truth vor ever in the ehurch? And, if 
your hearers were only permitted to consult 
their common sense, would they not, at once, 
come to the very rational conclusion, that a 
church which is not unerring, not infallible, not 
under the guidance of the ~pirit of Truth, can- 
not be the church of Christ, but must be a mere 
human institution; and, of course, that its 
ministers cannot be ministers of Jesus Christ? 

Does it not require agreat deal of impudence, 
and of the most daring impiety. for poor worms 
of theearth, poor miserable sinners, to exhibit 
themselves as Reformers of the noblest work 
of God—of that very work of God, whieh Jesus 
Christ, in very uuequivoeal terms, declared 
should never require a Reformation ? 

Does it not require a superlative degree of 
impudence to make your hearers believe, that 
the pretended Reformation—this prolific source 
of hundreds of contradictory doctrines—that 


this Reformation, which in fact was nothing ” 


but a rebellion against Christ and the authority 
of his church, and which was every where es- 
tablished by murder, robbery, sacrilege, and all 
manner of crime—that this Reformation was 
the work of God? 


Talk of the corruptions of the. church of 


Rome indeed! whilst your pretended Reforma- 
tion is corruption from head to foot. 
Corruption of the understanding, which, for- 
getting its place, disregarding the limits to 
which infinite wisdom hath confined it, hath 
the diabolical presumption to penetrate into the 
arcana ef Revelation, and, usurping the place 
of the Spirit of Truth promised to the church 


the universal church,—the church of ail ages 
and all nations—the church (at presem) of 
about one hundred and seventy millions of bu- 
man beings, (and you know that unity is a 
necessary criterion of truth)—for fear, [ say, 
that, preferring the salvation of their souls to 
your temporal interest, they may turn their 
backs to your barren Reformation for ever, and 
enter the green and life giving pastures of the 
church of Jesus Clirist. 

Many of your hearers have done so already. 
Lately, quite lately, | have had several of your 
members at confession; and now, whilst Iam 
writing these lines, there isa letter on my table, 
written me by one of your Protestants, about 
one hundred miles from here, who laments bit- 
terly that, surrounded by so many contradictory 
systems of religion, he had almost come to the 
conclusion that religion itself was a solecisr, 
when suddenly a flash of light (guess from what 
quarter) revived his hopes. He hath the fol- 
lowing remarkable words: 

“LT have never yet eat and drank the flesh 
and blood of the Son of God, and therefore 
have no life in me.” 

This, Gentlemen! was tur Brinie atone, 
without a Presbyterian minister at his elbow 
whispering Zt means, what? Why, nothing but 
bread and wine you simpleton. 

When standing in the pulpit, to caution your 
hearers against the evils of Romanism, you will 


remember, no doubt, to exhibit the whole of us | 


as wieked idolators, for worshipping Jesus 
Christ where we know him to be present, viz. 
in the Holy Sacrament. When on that subject, 


for ever, substitutes its fluctuating opinions for ‘do not let your hearers know that Luther, the '' they did not exist ; unless indeed we have a spe- 


| your Bible the celebrated history of the Golden 
|| Calf? No doubt you have. Well now, sup- 
pose that Golden Calf to be melted, and, being 
‘east into new moulds, to come out of them in 
‘the shape of Eagles, half-Eagles, Guineas or 
| Sovereigns, &c., &c.; would not the Idol, in 
this new form, find a far greater number of 
worshippers—ay ! and more devout ones, more 
'sincere worshippers, than the Calf did? wor- 
shippers willing to sacrifice to that Idol their 
Goudgtheir own conscience, the church and all 
{| the™@holy institutions of Jesus Christ, the souls 
‘of millions, and their own souls in the bargain ? 
| This you know, from Ephes. v. 5, would be real 
genuine Idolatry. 

Now, Gentlemen Parsons! to prevent your 
hearers from harbouring the least suspicion on 
that score, speak in glowing poe mut pcur 
Missions; exhibit your Missionaries, fearless 
of dangers, dashing into the midst of Pagan na- 
tions, suffering hunger and thirst, poverty, per- 
s@eutions, torments, and death by Martyrdom, 
for the sake of Christ, and to rescue thousands 
of souls from eternal damnation. Exhibit be- 
fore your hearers a faithful list of your Mis- 
sionaries that have fallen Martyrs in the glo- 
rious cause of converting the Heathen. Pub- 
lish a catalogue of the many nations which the 
immense sums, collected yearly among your 
hearers, have been the means of converting to 
Jesus Christ. 

Conceal from your hearers the fact that, in 
the East India Mission alone, the Catholic 
Missionaries are (as we are told by the London 
papers) to your Protestant Missionaries as three 
hundred to one! Above all things, don’t let 
them know that the pages of the Bibles, which 
you send by millions to all parts of the globe, 
are (as we are told by a letter from the British 
Lieutenant Slade, a Protestant) by many of 
them used as wadding for their guns: (Imagi- 
nation here may suggest some other more in- 
delicate use made of the pages of your Bibles.) 
Conceal all these things from your hearers, for 
fear that, growing cool in this work of charity, 
of throwing the pearls before the swine, the 
rivers of dollars would shrink into small rivu- 
lets, and perhaps finally dry up altogether. 

And now, Gentlemen Parsons! I bid you a 
final farewell ! 





LOOKING BACK A LITTLE. 

It is one of the miserable shifts of sectarian 
apologists, when pressed for an answer as to the 
antiquity of their faith, to reply that their ‘* church” 
existed either in an invisible state, or that it was 
known under another denomination, being some 

|one or more of the heresies condemned by the 
| Catholic church ages ago. As to an invisible 
‘church existing unknown and unseen, for any 
| time, whether short or long, we may observe that 
according to the well known rule, de non existen- 
|| tibus, et non apparentibus, eadem est ratio, or in 
|| plain: English, we can know nothing more about 

things beyond the reach of our senses, than if 
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THE JESUIT. 


Vor. ¥. 





cial revelation to instruct us, which, I presume, || 
Protéétants never were favoured with respecting || 


show that they are contrary to law, and will be 


{ 


mations and acts of parliament, on purpose to | 


‘their order is, In its essentials, the same whi 
| Paul adopted when he ordained elders ong 


the existence of their invisible church—their light | visited with punishment, so do we find a host of | church, The Episcopalian,“ though vanquish- 
hid under a bushel in most unscriptural fashion. || heretical doctrines mentioned by the fathers of | ed oft, can argue still,” that the Scriptures, and 


With regard to any of the old heresies having || 

been the same religion as Protestantism, Catho- | 

lies say—‘‘ Well; take your choice ; there were 
any hundreds of those rejected creeds ; which 

@b you call yourown? Are you a filthy Gnostic ; 
or a raving Montanist ; or a many-shaped Seve- 
Yrian; or a hypocritical Massalian?” “Oh!” 
cries our Sectarian, “ I am not precisely one or 
the other ; but whatever part of my creed resem- 
bles a part of the belief of any of these opposers of 
the Catholic church, is sufficient to prove that 
my religion existed in past ages.” “ What,” cry |) 
the Catholics, * would you have us believe that 
there were Calvinists in the early centuries, be- | 
cause the Manicheans professed some of the Ge- 
neva doctrines? By the same rule then, it may 
be proved that the Protestants are these same fol- |) 
lowers of the infamous Manichewus ; for if Pro- 
testants have a right to prove their past existence 
by claiming a portion of the doctrine of the Mani- 
cheans, the Manicheans may be said to exist now 

(“ invisibly”) in the Protestamt churches. ‘Thank 

God, the Catholic church ean shew her perpetual 

possession of the true christian doctrine, from age | 

to age, even from the time of the apostles, without | 

being obliged to claim kindred with a vegas, 

crew of heretics ; without being beholden to one | 
for this article of faith ; to a second for that new 
and original tenet; and to a third for other 
« gift of the spirit.” There is a pleasant story || 
told of a man, who, wishing to have a human) 
skeleton, went, by night, to a charnel-house to |, 
collect the bones necessary to make one. As he |, 
could not find all the bones belonging one \ 
body, he was fain to be content to patch up a) 
skeleton from the remains of various persons.— | 
But, no sooner had he began to use his hands || 
than a sepulchral voice cried out—* thaé’s my || 
skull!” He tried again, and another hollow || 
Woice gr —“ that’s my rib!” Again he | 
ventured, and a third voice shrieked—‘‘ those are | 
my marrow bones!” So, scared out of his desire | 
for a skeleton, the fellow took to his heels, with |; 
his hair on end, and a cold sweat on his brow.— | 
It is thus with Protestants. They have all visited || 
the charnel-house of defunct heresies; aud one | 
can imagine, whilst they were patching up their | 
motley creeds, old Simon Magus exclaiming— | 
that’s my new light to supersede the gospel ; 
Cerinthus saying—that’s my denial of the divinity | 
of Christ; Aerius crying out—that’s my contempt | 
of the episcopacy; Aetius bawling—that’s my | 
faith alone necessary to salvation; Vigilantius 
vociferating—those are my objections to celibacy, 
watching, and fasting, and veneration of relics, 
and so on, for every fragment out of which Pro-| 
testants have botched together their heterogene- | 
ous religions. Whether, whep Luther stole) 
Aetius’s * faith alone,” avd Agricola pilfered his 
antinomianism, and when Calvin filched Aerius’s 
presbyterianism, these second-hand heresiarchs | 
felt their hair rise on end, L cannot say, but it 
was ill judged of them to adopt errors condemned | 
so early, by the true church, since the meanest || 
capacity can perceive, that as these doctrines were 
considered heretical in the primitive ages of | 
christianity, they can’ be no better now. 

“ Well; but you allow that there were Protes- 
tant doctrines in the early ages, it seems?” cries | 
out our sectarian. ‘ Oh, truly,” replies the Ca- || 
tholic ;” if you are content to show that this or || 
the other archheretic maintained, among the rest || 
of his corruptions, some one or more of your tenets, || 
I grant it; but as to their being any thing lke a/| 
Protestant religion, such as we find at the present |, 
time, or anything more than a solitary Protestant || 
doctrine, here and there mixed up with the mess | 
of heretical rubbish peculiar to each sect, it is a I 
silly dream or a gross deception to assert it. And |) 


so far from these poor lonely instances of Protes- | 
tantism serving the purpose for which they are || 
raked out of the kennel of heterodoxy, their very | 
having been once started and afterwards forgotten, || 
so that had not Catholic historians and theolo- || 
gians spoken of them, as doctrines rebrobated as || 
soon as they were invented, they would have been l 
buried in oblivion, is a convincing proof that such || 
was not the faith of the early christians. In fact, | 
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the church, and by the acts of her councils, on |) 


purpose to warn the faithful from professing them, 
and among these condemned and branded tenets, 
we behold those articles of the Protestant faith 


| as not being novelties. 


Speaking on this subject, Father Parsons justly 
asks, whether any one would attempt to shew the 
respectability of London by adverting to the num- 
ber of malefactors who have been hanged at Ty- 
burn, instead of referring to the great body of 
citizens, who, by their integrity and talents, up- 
hold the dignity and reputation of the metropolis ? 
Yet such as this is the fatuity of Protestants.— 
Instead of valuing and uniting with the Catholic 
church, which has fought the battles of the true 
faith for eighteen hundred years; which can 


| shew what xo human institution can pretend to, 
| an uninterrupted existence, for so long a period, 


through all the storms and tempests of the social 
elements ; which has outlived empires and dynas- 
ties, and baffled the brute force of barbarian in- 


| vaders, and the fiendish conspiracies of civilized 


atheists, silently mocking at‘the threats of the 
proud, and the predictions of the malevolent, they 
fix their affections on the weak and rickety crea- 
tions of their own fancies, which daily perish 


|| before their eyes. Instead of clinging to the one 
| firm Rock in the ever changing ocean of opinion, 


they huddle together upon treacherous sand- 
banks, which the next tide of imagination will 
shift from their places, and toss up in new shapes 
to be settled upon by fresh flocks of religious 
gulls, till another tide sweeps them away, to re- 
form them again and again. Perched on these 
unstable elevations, they declare themselves to 


stand on foundations of granite, though many of ' 


them are confessedly conscious that the loose 
grains of which their quicksands are composed— 
the incoherent doctrines of their creed—are but 


\the wreck and refuge of other such perishable 


eminences, which the flood of time had demo- 
lished. 

Thus, with their eyes open, do Protestants 
mistrust the evidence of their senses, and reject 


the hand of salvation, to leap into the arms of 


destruction. And there have been, and are, 
those, who, knowing better, deny the true faith, 


‘in which they believe. Worldly influence and 


evil temptation hardens their hearts and obscures 
their intellect; for reason never led one Catholic 
to abandon his religion. Few there are who do 
so; and these few fall victims to pride, and last, 
and covetousness, and ambition, powerful levers 
in the hands of the devil, with which he has too 
ofien lified the reluctant, yet unresisting, sinner 
out of the ship of St. Peter into his own black 
barge ; for argument never persuaded one of the 
orthodox company of the saints to join the hereti- 
cal crew of the fiend.—Monander. 





{From the Christian Intelligencer. } 
A PLAIN EXHIBITION OF METHODIST 
EPISCOPACY.—No. V. 
THE PECULIAR POLITY OF THE METHODIST EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH. 

Remarks.—The first, and to our minds, the 
most obvious general remark in regard to the 
system which we have considered, respects its 
total want of scriptural authority. The whole 
economy, in all its distinctive characteristics, is 
obviously, and as far as we know, confessedly 
of human contrivance. There is no other deno- 
mination which does not pretend to derive its 
leading principles aud peculiarities of discipline 
from the usage of the primitive and apostolic 


churches. Presbyterians and the members of 


the Reformed Dutch Charch, believe that not 
only their principles of ministerial party and 
union, but their lay elderships and their chureh 


sessions or consistories, are from the days of 


the Apostles.* 


Congregationists insist that 





* This assertion is incorrect. The late Dr. Wilson | 


of this city, was a member of the Presbyterian church, 
and in good standing, yet so fur was he from believing 
that “lay elderships, &c., are from the days of the 


still more that the “ traditions of the elders,” 
recognize “the three orders in the Ministr s 
as essential to the constitution of the church ll 


|| The Roman Catholic pretends that Christ gave 
which are pointed out to us, by their advocates, | 


his authority over the church, into the hands of 
Peter, and that the Popes are his regular gue. 
cessors. But the members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, if we rightly understand 
them, claim for their entire scheme of ecclesi- 
astical order, no antiquity higher than the year 
of our Lord, 1739, and the authority of the Rey 
Jolin Wesley. Very few, if any Protestants, 
no intelligent Methodist, we are sure, will ven. 
ture to deny that in the primitive churches 
there was at least something of the democratic 
principle; that the people had some yoice jn 
the election of church ofticers, and some influ- 
‘ence, direct or indirect, in the management of 
church affairs. In this country, every other 
Protestant denomination allows to its laity some 
degree of control, direct or indirect; but the 
economy of the Methodist Episcopal church, in 
direct contradiction of the confessed constitn- 
tion of the primitive churches, makes the clergy 
every thing to power, and the people nothing, 
There is no shadow of a claim, that the Ser; 
tures have established such a constitution ; the 
only argument for it is, that Mr, Wesley pre- 
scribed st, that time has sanctioned it, and that 
expediency demands it. This reminds us of 
an anecdote. Some years since, an illiterate 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church, at- 
tempted to exhort in a religious meeting. — 
Amongst many other things, he said that Father 
Wesley had found out the best plan ef getting 
to heaven. No; whispered an old man of the 
same sect, you labour under a mistake; Jesus 
Christ found it out; but Father Wesley made 
a very great improvement upon it. 

Let even a child read the history of the insti- 
tution of the deacon’s office, in the sixth chap- 
ter of Acts, and then read Wesley's account of 
the original appointinent of Methodist stewards, 
and he will be struck with the contrast. Or 
let him read a description of the Methodist 
Episcopal itinerancy, and compare it with the 
apostolic practice of ordaining * elders in every 
city, who should feed the ehurch of God,” or 
with the inscription of one of Paul's epistles, 
“To the church in such a place, with the bish- 
ops aud deacons,” as if those bishops dea- 
cons were stated officers of that local church; 
and he will not fail to pereeive a gross incon- 
gruity. 

There is no other illustration of this matter, 
The Methodist charch is Episcopal, essentially 
so. It has three orders of clergy, three degrees 
of ordination, and the same distinction and di- 
vision of functions, among bishops, elders and 
deacons, which exist in the charch of England. 
Yet the entire structure of this mighty Episco- 
pacy rests on the acknowledgment and belief, 
that, according to the Bible and the usages of 
the primitive churches, the office of a bishop 
and the office of an elder is one and the same 
thing. Tt was on the ground of this identity, 
of which he had become seasonably convinced 
by reading * Lord King’s Inquiry, that Wesley 
assumed the power of ordaming. This power 
he assumed as a Presbyterian, on the principle 
of unuisterial party. According to the repre- 
sentation of the Book of Discipline of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, whieh representation 
we have considered in a former number, he ex 
ercised this power on Dr. Coke, who, agreeably 
to the principle on which the transaction pro 
ceeded, was already as much of a bishop as any 
body, re-ordaining him to the office of a bishop. 
Dr. Coke ordained Mr. Asbury as joint bishop 
{with himself; and there was the eommence- 
|ment of the Methodist Episcopal Apostolical 

suceession. The Methodist Episcopacy 10 
isin So a pte: 
name of inspectors .... but really to secure @ ma- 
jority on the Protestant side, in their new consistory 
at Geneva, where the Catholic clergy defeated had 
by their numbers, defeated his reform.” [p. 235. 


Apostles,” he actually published a work on the goy-,| We have not heard that this work of Dr. Wilson's 
. : ernment of the churches, to. prove that they were || beea condemned by. the Presbytertan church, ar by 
as crimes and offences are enumerated in procla- || « ingroduged by Calvin, as a compmpmise under the | the Orthodox papers.—Ep. Henan. 
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America, then, it an undieguised usurpation of 

iar authority; a usurpation confessedly 
without warrant from Scripture ; and we may 
add, in contempt of its testamony. 

Qur next general remark is, that we find in 
this-ecclesiastical system an alarming accumu- 
lation of power. We have learned, what any 
man may soon leara in this world, to be afraid 
wf any power which does not emanate directly 
from the people, and return often into the hands 
of the people again. Whether that power is 
wielded by a caucus or a junto, by a conclave 
er a conference, we are afraid of it, and as 
sworn republicans in church and State, we are 
jealous -of what it may come to, We are afraid 
of any power, whether in church or state, when 
the man or the combination of men that wields 
it, ceases to feel the pressure of an immediate 
responsibility to the people. And the greater 
that power is, the more it is compacted and 
systematized, the greater is our alarm. Nor 
vill it allay our fears to tell us that the men in- 


what the people shall read and what they shall 
not read; te secure the circulation of their own 
books, religious newspapers, and periodicals, 
and to shut out others, hardly less effectually | 
than if they exercised a censorship over the | 
press. | 
The travelling preachers, who wield this great || 
power, are absolutely without responsibility, ex- |, 
cept to each other. Methodist Episcopacy ad- 
mits of no checks or safe-guards; checks it 
has, indeed, but they are checks upon the peo- 
ple; safe-guards, but they are the defences of | 
power, not the defences of liberty. Southey 
says of Wesley, in his life of that distinguished | 
man, ‘No man was ever more alive to the || 
evils of congregational tyranny.” Against that | 





tyranny his followers are surely entrenched.— 
The people are not aliowed the privilege of 
choosing their own ministers. The bishop | 


sends them such preachers as he thinks proper, | 
jand they must be content. Doct. and Dis. of | 








vested with such power are good men; for there 
is no tyranny more to be dreaded than that of | 
men who verily believe that, in holding and ex- | 
ercising their power, they are doing God ser- 
vice. 

Let us now look at the power which we find 
actually accumulated in the hands of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal clergymen. What is the power 
of a Methodist Bishop? It is, as we have al- 
ready seen, it is power to appoint all the travel- | 
ling preachers to their respective circuits and 
stations, and to oversee, that is to overrule all 
the spiritual and temporat business of the church. 
Through his presiding elders, who are hourly 
dependent on his will, he has power over all 
the travelling and local preaehers, stewards and 
leaders; and through his preachers in charge, 
who are hourly dependent on his will, be has 
power over all the private members of the 
church. Without counsel, check or control, he | 
can constantly say who shall enjoy the church | 
property, and who shall occupy the pulpits.— | 
Ifhe does not expel men frem the church by | 
his own immediate agency, he can send among | 
them those who he knows are most disposed to | 
expel them ; and with a sovereign independence | 
of the whole community, can protect and sup-| 
port all his officers in their mal-administration, | 
whether they are presiding elders or preachers 
in charge. Thus he holds the judicial as well | 
as the executive power, completely in his hands. | 
Nor is the legislative power itself, any less sub- 
ject to his control. For such is bis influence 
over the presiding elders, and such is their in-| 
fluence over the other preachers, that it is one | 





of the easiest things in the world for him to!) 
' have a majority of every General Conference 


|| It appears from that part of the book of disci- 


Meth. Epis. Ch. Chap. 1, sec. 4, ed. of 1828.— | 
| pline which speaks of building churches, and 
gives the form of a deed of settlement that the 
people in the Methodist Episcopal denomina- 
tion, after having built a house for public wor- 
ship, are not allowed to own it as their exclu- 
| sive property. The preacher in charge, nomi- | 
| nates trustees, and they are authorized to hold | 
/it in trust, for the use of the travelling preach- 
|ers of the general and annual conference.— | 
Doct. and Dis. of Meth. Epis. Ch. Part u. sec. 
| 2, ed. of 1828. 

Whether by admitting every member to some 
| participation in the power which it wields, it 
‘does not gain more in security than it loses in | 











energy, is, indeed, a most serious question.— 
Certainly that the body instituted by Wesley is | 
wonderfully consolidated and systematized, is | 
la plain matter of fact. How slowly and satis- | 
| factorily every member of this body is tested | 
before his admission; how carefully he is 








| trained for implicit obedience and co-operation ; | 
| how thoroughly he is imbued with the spirit of | 
| the corps; how absolute is his dependence on | 
\the constituted authorities of the body to which | 
jhe belongs; how his natural love of power is at 

|once gratified by indulgence and tempted by 

|hope, we have already shown. There is no- | 
i thing like it in all the Protestant world.—Chris. | 
Spec. Number II. 





{From the London Penny Magazine.] 
ON THE PRODUCTION OF MANUSCRIPT 
BOOKS; AND THE OCCUPATIONS OF 
THE MONKS IN FORMER TIMES. , 


There is scarcely any error so popular, yét so 





unfounded, as that which invariably attributes un- 


brought into use for pens. Ink, composed of 
soot, or ivory-black with gum, was used upon. the 
vellum, for paper was not introduced until the 
tenth century. Hence the beautiful distinctness, 
as well as durability, of very ancient manuscript 


||books. Indeed, such an important act was wri- 


ting in those days considered, that Du Cangea 
enumerates as many as a hundred different styles 
of writing in vogue among the learned. 

With so many impediments to the multiplica- 
tion of books as were attendant upon their slow 
production in this manner, as it is not a matter 
of surprise that the Monks enjoyed almost a 
monopoly of this kind of labour, as, in truth, 
they were the only body of men who could pro- 
perly conduct it. The expense of books was 
proverbially great, and large estates were frequent- 
ly set apart for the purpose of purchasing them. 
In addition to the cost of transcribing, the mate- 
rials of which books were composed were sources 
of great expense. ‘The leaves were, in many in- 
stances, composed of purple vellum, ‘or the pur- 
pose of showing off to more advantage letters of 
gold and silver. The binding was often very 
gorgeous, although of a very rude construction. 
The most prevailing sort of covering for books 
was a rough white sheep-skin, pasted on a wood- 
en board, with immense booses of brass ; but the 
exterior of those intended for the church service 
was inlaid with gold, relics, or silver or ivory 
plates. Some books had leaden covers, and some 
had wooden leaves; but even so early as the time 
of Froissart, binding in velvet, with silver clasps 
and studs, began to be adopted in presents to any 
very exalted personage. I !luminating manuscripts 
was also another occupation of the Monks of the 
middle ages, although not confined to them, for 
the gf@atest painters of the day disdained not to 
contribute to these cumbrous and sometimes con- 
fused decorations. The art of correct drawing, 
and a knowledge of perspective, cannot, howevery 
be traced in the generality of the fantastic pictures 
with which illuminated books are adorned. Co- 
louring and gilding appear to have been the chief 
points to which the attention of the illuminators 
was directed. The neutral tint was first laid on 
somewhat in the same mode as in the present day,” 
oe being left untouched in order to be 
afterwards embedded in gold and silver. The 
pictures represented different subjects, according 
to the nature of the book which they were intend- 


'ed to embellish. The title on the pages was 


formed of capital letters of gold and azure mixed. 
Illuminated pictures are of a dazzling brightness, 
the white predominating, which, not, being an oil 
colour, reflects the rays of light, and does not ab- 
sorb them. So much custorn had the Monks in 
their labours of transcribing and illuminating, 


ithat they were sometimes obliged to introduce 


ae ae ie ‘ ° ‘ Iles . ee 
composed of presiding elders. Sitting himself) bounded indolence to the monastic orders of for+ || hired limners, although contrary to the monastic 


at the bead of this conclave, a majority of whom 
are his own officers, feeling themselves depend- 
ant on his will continually, the whole body may 
be justly considered as the bishop's legislative 
council; and very seldom, indeed, will any 
thing be done which is not the result of his own 
Episcopal dictation. 

The itinerant clergy of the Methodist. Epis- 
copal church, in general, possess a peculiar in- 
fluence over the minds of their people ; an in- 
fluence which they do not possess merely by 
virtue of their intelligence and acknowledged | 
exemplariness; an influence aside from that 
which pertains to sacredness of office and the | 
right of teaching from the pulpit ; an influence 
resulting from the peculiar organization of that 
church. The Wesleyan system of inspection | 
and drilling gives to the preacher a sort of in- 
fluence over the people of his charge, which no 
other Protestant minister can attain. 

The constitution of classes, not only acerues 
& strict weekly inspection of every member and 
a weekly report to the minister, but gives the 
minister powerful advantages for controlling 
every member through the agency of elass- 
leaders whom he appoints, who are responsible 


only to him, and whom he changes, at pleasure. 
By this system the laity of that church are 
trained into our implicitness of deference to 


ecclesiastical authority, which finds no parallel 
in any other Protestant Cenomination. By this 
system in its connection with other parts of the 
economy, the clergy are ¢ ied to prescribe 


mer days. ‘To them we owe the preservation of |, 
literature, both in the pains they took to perpetu- ] 
ate history by their labours in transcribing, and |) 
by their diligence in the education of youth. In || 
the larger monasteries a chamber was almost al-'| 
ways set apart for writing, allowing room in the || 
same apartment for other quiet employments also. || 
The transcribers were superintended by the ab- 
bot, prior, sub-prior, and precentor of the con- 
vent, and were distinguished by the name of An- 
tiquarii. These industrious persons were con- 
/tinually occupied in making new copies of old 
books, for the use of monasteries; and by this 
means many of our most valuable historical re- 
cords were preserved. The learned Selden owed 


much of the -information which he gave to the || 


world, concerning the ancient dominion of the 
narrow seas, to monastic documents. 
The Anglo-Saxon Monks were most celebrated 


as writers, and were the originators of the small || 


Roman letter, used in modern times. The great- 
est delicacy and nicety were deemed_essential in 
the transcribing of books, whether for the pur- 
poses of general instruction, or for tle use of the 
convents themselves. Careless and _ illegible 
writing is therefore but seldom to be met with 
among the remains of monastic industry; and 
when erasures were made they appear to have 
been done with the utmost care and skill. For 


this purpose the Monks used pumice-stone ; and 
they were also provided with a punetorium or awl, 
to make the dots, and with metal pens for writing, 
until after the seventh century, when quills were 


A 


rule in general; but such aids were seldom re- 
sorted to, the Monks being usually the only la- 
bourers. The invention of printing diminished 
the importance and annihilated the profits of wri- 
ting; and, in 1460, that of engraving superseded 
the art of illuminating. The last specimen of 
this latter practice is to be met with at Oxford, in 
| the Lectionary, or Code of Lessons for the Year, 
|composed for Cardinal Wolsey. The achieve- 
}ment of this work, so long after printing and en- 
|| graving had become popular, evinces how reluc- 
|| tant that great and splendid prelate was to relin- 
|| quish a mode of framing books, which was cer- 
|| tainly calculated to give them, in the eyes of the 
|| vulgar, an attractive and costly character.  Illu- 
| minating is supposed to have originated from the 
|| necessity of rendering the means of knowledge 
| attractive first to the senses, in those days of 
comparative darkness and ignorance. 

Besides transcribing and illuminating, the 
| Monks‘exceiled in sculpture and painting,turning, 
carpentary, jewellery and goldsmith’s work.— 
Thomas de Bamburgh, a monk, of Durham, was 
even employed to make two great warlike engines 
for the defence of the town of Berwick ; and an 
astronomical clock, made by Lightfoot, a monk, 
of Glastonbury, in 1325, is still preserved at 
Wells. Music, which Fuller, in his Church His- 
tory, observes to “ have sung its own dirge at the 


| 


Reformation,” was sedulously cultivated in mo- 
nastic institutions; and the Monks skilled in that 
rccomplishment went from monastery to monas- 
tery, in order to dissemigat? their instructions. 
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Much might be said concerning the indefatiga- 
ble attention paid by this class of men to the edu- 
cation of youth. This was a department in 
which, according to the notions of the time, they 
eminently excelled. In compliance with the pre- 
valent superstitions,* the learning of the service | 
and rule of their respective orders was, it is true, 
the first point to be accomplished in the instruc- 
tion of their pupils, the novices. These indi- 
viduals, most of whom entered young, were re- 
quired to commit the Psalter to memory, without 
deviating from a single word in the original; a 
painful exercise which was the occupation of 
hours passed in the solitude of the cell. Latin, 
essential because the language of the Breviary, 
was an object of incessant study, as well as French 
which the Norman Conquest had introduced into 
common use in this country. To these studies 
were added writing and accounts, and several of 
the mechanical arts, besides some initiation into | 
the popular pastimes of the day, and hunting, 
which was deemed salutary to the health. 

* So, to mstruct novices in the service and rule of | 








church. The priory of St. Bartholomew, in Lon- 
don, had the privilege, from the kings of England, 
of holding an annual fair on its festival. 
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Pond street, as far as the stone work is con- 


laid. This story is intended for a school-room, 
and will, undoubtedly, prove one of the finest 


power to state that the building Committee 
have at length concluded to build the Church 
entirely of stone. The quality which has 
been selected for it, is the blue Slate stone 
of Winter hill, which yields to none in point of 





cerned, is now completed, and the first floor | 


the Assumption inclusive, for the benefit of the || 





The Basement story of the new Church in 


in the city. We are happy to have it in our! 


either durability or beauty. There will now be. 


their respective order, is superstition! Yes, if it be || no further interruption to the work—and it is 


a superstitious practice, to teach our young men the | 


principles of the Constitution and the Declaration of | 
Independence.—Epb. Hera.p. 





FAIRS. 
To the intervals of busy occupation belonged | 
a kind of religious interest in the christian towns, | 
which might even supply matter for a curious | 
episode in their history. When religion had 
given rise to an extraordinary concourse of peo- | 
ple at any place, assembling in consequence of 
devotion to some saint on his festival, merchants 
availed themselves of the circumstance, and fairs 
were established during the interval, so that the | 
faithful might exercise their devotion, and at the 
same time reap the advantage of a plentiful and 
cheap market for things of ‘a more rare or diffi- 
cult attainment, At Jerusalem, during the sea- 
sons when the pilgrims from the West resorted 
thither, there was a fair held; at Loretto, on the 
festival of our Lady in September; at Pavia, 
on the festival of St. Augustine, whose relics are 
there enshrined ; and similarly in other places, 
according to the epoch of their respective pattigns 
annual fairs were held. At Lyons, the famous 
fair, des Merveilles, owed its origin to a solemn 
festival, celebrated in memory of the 19,000 vic- 
tims whose blood was shed for the faith in the 
primitive church.’ This drew such a concourse 
of people, that the fair was established. The, 
celebrated fair of Beaucaire was held at the feast 
of Magdalen. In the time of king Charles V. 
Gilles Malet, Seigneur of Villepecle, obtained 
leave to have a fair in this place, to begin on St. 
George’s day, on account of the concourse of 
people there, which was unde} the invocation of 
that saint. Such was the crowd of devout peo- 
ple who resorted to the abbey of Gercy on the 
festival of its patron, when his relics were ex- 
posed, that the abbess obtained leave, in 1510, to 
establish a fair on that day. It was the exposi- 
tion of the relics in the abbey of Hierre which 
occasioned the concourse of people there, and 
the consequent establishment of the fair on its 
festival. The dedication of the church of St. 
Remi, in Rheims, is still commemorated by an 
annual fair on the first of October. In the year 
1486, the monks of St. Germain-des-Pres, at 
Paris, had the privilege of holding a fair near the 
abbey ; so had also the abbey of St. Laurent.— 
This was the scene of Parisian festivity. Every 
day during the fair, mass used to be said ina 
chape! in the end of one of the halls or booths.— 
There was also a fair in the open place oppo- 
site the west front of Notre Dame ; another with- 
in the wallsof the temple on the festival of St. 
Simon and St. Jude: another on the festival of 
St. Clare, before the abbey of St. Victor: and 
generally there used to be a fair before each 
church on the festival of its:patron saint. (Ser 
Lebeuf, Hist du Diocese de Paris, tom. xiii. 
195. St. Victor. Tableau de Paris, tom. iv. 
351.) 

In England the history of fairs proves the prac- 
tice to have been the same as in other countries, 
When the first mass was sung in Salisbury eathe- 
dral, after its erection on the new site, king Hen- 
ry IIT. gave acharter to the church, granting, 
among other privileges, the liberty of an annual 
fair of eight days, from the vigil to the octave of 








hoped that in nine or ten weeks more, the walls 
will be entirely completed. 





| We learn that seventy-three families have al- 
|ready engaged to move on to the new Catholic 

Settlement in Maine, before the end of summer. 
Of these, thirty-siz have taken farms fronting 
the Aroustic road; twenty have taken farms 
| back of the road ; and seventeen have taken lots 
lin the proposed Village. There are, besides 
| these, five individuals who have already settled 
‘with their families upon the land, and com- 
“menced erecting houses. The number of chil- 
dren belonging to all these families, already 
amounts to one handred and sixty-nine! A 
| pretty good beginning this for a school as well 
| as a Church in this new settlement. 





Tue Samtans.—In consequence of the measures 
| which have been taken for reducing the island of Sa- 


mos under subjection to the Turkish government, the || 


| Greek inhabitants have come to a resolution to emi- 
| grate to the continent of Greece, and to place them- 
selves under the government of Greece. A Greek 


|| paper, the Sutie, published at Napoli, has the follow- 


ing article on the subject of this emigration.—Daily 
Advertiser. 

“A part of the deputation from the Samians, sent 
into Greece for the purpose of making arrangements 
for their emigration, has already arrived at Nauplia. 
It is impossible not to be affected by the grandeur of 

soul and nobleness of sentiment of this people, so 
worthy of the commiseration of every sensible mind. 
A decision so heroic, formed with so much cool de- 
termination, will unquestionably exalt the value of the 
sacrifices made by a brave people, in order to preserve 
their independence. The Samians, we doubt not, 
| will find in Greece, a reception worthy of their long 
and gloriously suetained sufferings. The emigration 
of the Samians will form the brightest page in their 
history. It will prove that nothing can turn a people 
from a resolution so noble, when once formed, and 
certainly none but feeble minds suffer themselves to 
be cast down by reverses or intrigues '” 

Ear tuQuake at Santa Martua.—A letter from 
Santa Martha, dated June 15, informs that one third 
of the houses had been thrown down by the late earth- 
quakes, and of the rest, a half were rendered uninha- 
bitable. The church of San Domingo was demolish- 
ed, and the tower of the Cathedral thrown down.— 
Nine tenths of the inhabitants had left the city. The 
desolation of its appearance was extreme. ‘The 
shecks still continued up to the 15th. ‘There had 
been seventy or eighty during the period of twenty- 
two days.—Transcript. ‘ 








Tue Cnorera near Howe.—Weonversed last 
evening with 2 gentleman who arrived in town yes- 
terday from Burlington, Vt., who informed us that 
there had been a nu arrivals there from Mon- 
treal, of fugitives from Cholera. Of the number, were 
Dr. Lyman, of Montreal, lady, and two children— 
They came ir on Wed Mrs. Lyman appear- 
ed perfectly well, and was in excellent spirits on the 
v. bt 
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had occurred there, notwithstanding the silen 
press.—Transcript of Monday. - are 
Buruincron, Vr. Jury 18.—A sudden death oc- 
curred in this village last evening, which has given 
| rise to numerous dntounded stories in relation to the 
existence of the cholera in this place. The facts, as 
we have ascertained them, are these: Mrs, Almira C. 
|Fish, wife of Mr. William Lyman, of Montreal, whe 
landed in town from the steamboat on Wedne 
evening, in very delicate health, having been confined 
about three weeks since—was taken sick the next 
morning, and died last evening. ‘There were attend- 
ing her case very strong symptoms of cholera, But 
when we take into consideration her peculiarly deli. 
cate situation, and the fact that she ate freely on Wed. 
nesday of green vegetables, we can very easily ac. 
count for this melancholy result, without presumin 
the existence of the Asiatic Cholera. This being the 
only case of the kind, to our knowledge, or any thing 
resembling it, in town, we caution the public against 
being needlessly alarmed by the thousand rmours 
| which are apt to gain circulation on such occasions, 


|| Our readers may rest assured of being seasonably and 


' fully informed, should any thing occur to warrant suga 
picion.—F ree Press. 





Harvarp Cou.ece.—The advocate expresses the 
opinion that the Senior Class will hardly “ consent to 
receive their degrees when accorded in the ungra- 
cious manner’ indicated in a paragraph copied from 
| our paper of Friday last. We hope that the members 
| of the class wiil listen to more discrect advisers than 
| the Advocate. It is difficult to imagine how the Fa. 

culty of the College could inflict a mider punishment 
for so gross an offence, than by dismissing, without 
the honours of the College, seven of the leading ad- 
visers and authors of the offensive act, We presume 
the Advocate would not recommend that the offence 
should be passed over without notice.—Daily Ady, 


Smart Pox.-—A case of small pox occurred in 
| this city on Saturday last, in the person of Samuel 
| L. Dickerson, of New York. while on a visit to his 

sister, corner of Atkinson and Purchase streets, He 
was immediately removed to the Hospital at Quaran- 
| tine, where, after thirty hours of extreme suffering, he 
expired, Another case occurred on Monday ata pub- 
lic house in Elm street. A female domestic was at- 
tacked with violent symptoms of this disease, and 
forthwith removed to the Hospital. Our citizens 
should al] remember that vaccINATION is a@ certain 
preventative to this disease.—Journal. 
. 





The works at Fort Adams, Newport harbor, are 
again in progress, an additional sum of $100,000 hay- 
| ing been appropriated by Congress. 

Another appropriation of 15,000 has been made 
for the purpose of removing the harbor light-house on 
Goat-Island, (Fort-Walcott) to the end of the Point, 
where the bnoy now floats, for which purpose a wharf 
or mole is to be built. This is judicious, and should 
have been done when the light-house was first erect- 
ed.—Providence Paper. 





The President of the United States left Washing- 
ton on the &th inst., for his residence in Tennessee, 


The person alluded to in the subjoined arti- 
cle was well known here in the flower of bis 
promise. "The account is not so accurate as 
would be desirable in Jaw, but in the main, isa 
fair running history of a man who seems to 
have had an unaccountable propensity for de- 
ception and fraud, without adequate cause— 
Transcript. 

Among the recent criminal convictions in the 
city of New York, we notice that of “an indi- 
vidual known by the name of Lord Rivers,” 
for grand larceny. The name recalls many 
recollections of a career so various and full ef 
incident, that if it could be fully pourtrayed 
with all its suecesses and reverses “by fl 
and field,” there are few romances which could 
compare with it for dramatic effect. Lord 
Rivers, alias —_-—---__, alias Hon. Mr. 
Blanchard, (the last of them we believe was 
his real name) is probably well remembered in 
Boston as an individual whose superlative 
whiskers, innumerable frogs, magnificent wateh 
guards, and distinguished Ned Pepperish air, 
attracted universal attention wherever he deign- 
ed to exhibit himself. Both here and in Eng- 
land he oceasionally relieved the monotony of 
ordinary life, by passing for a nobleman; & 
character which he would support with tolera- 
ble success, til] some slight misadventure, such 


| as arrest for swindling, or a charge of picking 
|i pockets, came to reduce him again to the rank 
;,of ordinary mortals. Ina visit to England, 


‘two or three years since, he was detected in 
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some crime, and transported to Botany Bay. 
An American vessel put in there; he became 
acquainted with the captain and mate, ingra- 
tiated himself into their confidence, made them 
believe that he was a person of rank, fortune 
and merit, unjustly persecuted, and able at some 
future day to repay all kindnesses, and finally 
persuaded them to aid him in escaping, and to 
conceal him in their vessel after the escape was 
effected. In return for this favour, he borrowed 
two hundred dollars of each of them, of which 
of course they never received back a farthing, 
and in the course of the voyage, while firing 


carelessly at a mark, he lodged a buckshot in |} 


the mate’s eye, and deprived him forever of the 
ase of it. Not long after that time, he was seen 
by an American gentleman at Paris, parading 
the Palais Royal with whiskers twice as large 
as ever, and a corresponding increase of frogs 
and watch chains. It is to be presumed, how- 
ever, that the French air was not salutary, from 
his being earthed at last on this side of the 
water.—Franklin Mercury. 





Tae Provipence Rattroap is progressing to || Was given out, and each member of the class | 
completion pretty rapidly on the sections above || passed his opinion upon its meaning. Behold! | 


Canton Factory, where a stupendous work is 
now going on. A very long viaduct is now 
constructing across the factory stream and pond, 
composed of solid stone, fifty feet high and 
thirty feet wide, to enable the rail road to reach 
the high grounds beyond. After leaving Ded- 
ham low plains, the road strikes to the east- 
ward toward the elevated land in Canton, where, 


Heattu or New Orceans.—We learn that at 
jthe time of the sailing of ship Huntsville, (5th inst.) 
| the city was uncommonly healthy. There had been 
| no cases of malignant fever, and few only of cholera, 
| and those were occasioned by the indiscreet use of 
| cucumbers, inelons, and other fruits and vegetables.— 
| New York Commercial Advertiser. 





Susrenston or Hostitities.—By an article in the 
|last Republican, we Jearn that the Mormons have de- 
clined a personal combat with the citizens of Jackson 
; county, for the possession of the disputed territory, 
| which they call the Holy Land, and left it fox time to 
| determine—they still maintain that that portion of the 
|| country is the true Zion, and that it may not be es- 
|| tablished for one hundred years tocome. They have 
H taken time enough for the accomplishment of their 
\designs, if time is the only requisite—St. Louis 
| Times, July 5. 





Tue Bisre Crass.-—I lately attended a class 
|| of this description, at the Presbyterian church, 
lin this city, to witness the happy effect of the 
|| private interpretation of Scripture. There were 
|| present eight members, and a person who ap- 


|| peared asChairman. A parable of our Saviour 


| how edifying it was for serious enquirers after 
||truth, to hear eight different and contradictory 
||meanings given to this one single parable.— 
| Marto of the Valley. 

| Turkry.—The espousals of Halil Pacha with 
i the Sultan’s second daughter, took place on the 
|| Ist ult. The marriage ceremony will be per- 


|servants, the man kindly opened the gate, and 
|[goaietad the truant into one of the courts, Un- 
fortunately, however, the trespass came to the 
knowledge of the chiefs, and the laggard was 
|put into confinement. Deceived by appear- 
‘ances, some of the young men imagined that 
|the servant had told tales, and therefore beat 
|him severely. The General having reproached 
|them with their cruel conduct, nearly the whole 
lof one battalion rose in rebellion, broke into'the 
| dormitory, and barred themselves in. All com- 
munication with the other battalion was cut off, 
|and they were driven to retreat into the park, 
| This, however, was not accomplished without 
calling in the armed force. Two companies of 
the line entered with drums beating, and the 
|| rebels were reduced to subjection. Fifteen or 
|| twenty were put under close arrest; the Coun- 
||cil of Discipline assembled, expelled eight of 
|| the most mutinous, and sent eight others to the 
| black hole. The remainder will remain under 
||arrest, to wait the decision of the Minister of 
|| War. The whole battalion is confined to the 
\|coliege, and will not be allowed to take their 
accustomed promenades.—Paris Messenger. 








Cuar.temacne.—John Turpin in his fabulous Chro- 
|| nicle, gives us the following description of this man, 
|| who was justly entitled to the epithet, “ Great ;” 
\ «The emperor was of a ruddy complexion, with brown 
|| hair; of a well made, handsome form, but a stern 
|| visage. His height was about eight of his own feet, 
|| which were very long. He was of a strong, robust 
| make ; his legs and thighs very stout, and his sinews 
| firm. His face was thirteen inches long; his beard 


most unexpectedly, after removing the earth to formed in a fortnight. On this occasion, the | a palm; his nose half a palm; his forehead a foot 
the depth of ten feet, an immense mass of solid | extremes of oriental luxury and magnificence || over. His lion-like eyes flashed fire like carbuncles ; 


rock was discovered, which will take a long 
time to drill through, and cost the company on 


| were displayed ; not only the Seraglio, but the 
entire population participated in the rejoicings. 


\,his eyebrows were half a palm over. When he was 
| angry, it was a terror to look upon him. He required 


that section, sixty thousand dollars more than | The Sultan has ordered public festivities, which 1 Sigs Sette Sie Si gle, Nees weer tay Hee 


the estimate. The ground from this section 
rapidly descends away towards the stream, 


are to be continued for a week, by day and by 
night. Booths are erected in all the public 


|| He ate sparingly of bread; but a whole qu rter of 
|\lamb, two fowls, a goose or a large portion of pork ; 


|a peacock, crane or a whole hare. He drank mode- 


making necessary, to preserve the elefation, an | Places, where the lower classes constantly find || rately of wine and water. He was so strong, that he 
embankment of earth of fifty feet high in some | Tefreshments of all kinds distributed gratis.— || could at a single blow, cleave asunder an armed sol- 


places. On reaching the pond, a stone viaduct 
is to be constructed over it, and the low grounds 
in the vicinity of it, at an elevation above the 
roof of the stone factory, which has now raised 


its gates to draw off the water, to enable the be a grand review the day after to-morrow, at | 
rail road contractors to lay the foundation of || which all the foreign ambassadors will be pre- ! 
the bridge. When completed, this part of the || Sent At the end of the fetes the Grand Vizier | 


|| The troops, during this week, are to receive 
double pay. ‘To amuse them and the people, 
jugglers and rope dancers are ordered to be 
||constantly performing their feats. There will 


|| dier on horseback, from the head to the waist, and 
\\the horse likewise. He easily vaulted over four 
|| horses harnessed together ; and could raise an armed 

|man from the ground to his head, as he stood erect 
| upon his hand.” 





Memoirs oF Monsieur pE CHaTEAUBRIAND.—If 
| there be.a spell in words to raise high expectation and 


road will present a singular appearance to the | will, in the Sultan’s name, give a splendid en- || eager curiosity in the world of letters and politics, 


spectators, either above or below, and unless 
guarded by a strong iron railing, will produce 
a rather giddy sensation to the passenger across 
it. Having reached the hill above the factory, 
it proceeds towards Sharon, through a deep cut 
in the edge of that town, thence by a high em- 
bankment of nearly a mile in length, and twen- 
ty-five feet high, to Sharon Plain, where a deep 
cut of fifty feet is made for a quarter of a mile ; 
thence to the swamp in that town, which is the 


tertainment to the grandees of the empire, and 

to all foreigners of distinction. The nuptial 

presents have heen brought from the Seraskier’s 
| palace to the seraglio, with much pomp. The 

ceremony will be performed in the saloon where 
| the prophet’s mantle is preserved. 


Tue Bunpv Booxsetter or AvuGspuRGH.— 
Perhaps one of the greatest curiosities in the 


||city of Augsburgh, is a bookseller of the name 


(says Buackwoop of the present month) it consists in 
| those at the head of this article. But these memoirs 
||are unpublished and intended to be posthumous !— 
|| How then have we got a peep at their contents? In 
||the following manner: Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
|| had but a short time ago regaled a select circle of his 
| friends with the high treat of hearing him read these 
|| memoirs, at his retreat in the Abbaye au Bois. We 
jneed hardly say that they were heard with the live- 
|| liest sensations, and moved his audience often even 
to tears. Of this favoured audience, one—doubtless 


" : f Wi ho had th isf be || bot without the permission of Monsieur de Chateau. 
summit level of the road, being two hundred | Of Wimprect, who had the mistortune to be) 


and fifty-six feet above Boston tide water. For 


born blind, but whose enterprising spirit has | 


briand—has communicated certain passages and frag- 
|,ments of the MSS. The followmg characteristic 


fifteen miles beyond this, the road is straight ‘enabled him to struggle successfully against || sketch of Louis XVI, is selected from these passages ; 
and level, carrying the road through East At-) the melancholy privations he was doomed to Louis XVI. was of an advantageous stature ; his 


tleboro’ burial ground, which part of the road 


sustain, and to procure by his industry and in-| 


shoulders were large and his belly prominent. His 


: : igenc nec -omft | walk was inly, rolling as it were from one le 
is graded, or nearly so, leaving only the termi- | telligence a respectable and comfortable sup- || Walk was ungainly, rolling g to 


nation of the road to be determined on the Pro- 
vidence end of it. Owing to the difficult work 
on the Canton lower sections, just named, the 
road cannot be opened this yeat.—Advocate. 


port for a large family dependent upon him.— 
His library consists of more than 8000 volumes, 
| which are frequently subject to change and re- 
| newal, but as soon as he acquires a new stock, 
the particulars of each book are read to him by 


|| the other; his vision was short, his eyes half shut, his 
|| mouth large, his voice hollow and vulgar. He was 
| fond of a hearty laugh; his air announeed gaity, not 
| the gaity, perhaps, of a superior mind, but the cordial 
|| joy of an honest man coming ftom a conscience with- 
|| out reproach. _ He was not without knowledge, espe- 


Drownen.—There were three persons drown- his wife, and his discrimination permits him to || cially in geography. For the rest he had his weak- 


ed in this town yesterday. 
name we have been unable to learn, was bath- 
ing near the Lawrence Co’s Mills, where he 
sunk. A bov and girl of Irish extraction, were 
ona plank, floating upon the river above the 


nize it at any period, however distant, and his 
memory never fails him in regard to its arrange- 
ment in his shop. His readiness to oblige, his 
‘honesty, and information on books in general, 


An Irishman whose || fx its value ; his touch enables him to recog- || nesses like other men. . He loved, for example, to 


|| play tricks upon his pages, and to spy, at five in the 
|| morning, from the windows of the palace, the move- 
|| ments of the gentlemen of the Court as they left their 
apartments. If, at a hunt, one passed between him 
and the stag, he was subject to sudden fits of anger, 


dam, down which they were precipitated and has procured him a large custom, and, under | as [ have experienced myself. One day, when it was 


drowned.— Lowell Journal. 








Barrarism.—There were confined in a room 
14 by 16 feet square, in the jail in this city, on 
one of the hottest days of last week, thirteen 
persons, committed for the crime of not being 
able to pay their debts. The whole number 
confined in jail for debt, on Friday last, was 
thirty-three. The number imprisoned for crimes 
under sentence of the law, or committed for 
trial, is twenty-eight, all of whom are confined 
in eight small cells. The whole number con- 
finec| for debt and erime is sixty-one, among 


such extraordinary natural disadvantages, he 

|| has become useful, and haply will render him- 
self a wealthy member of the society to which 
he belongs. ——-—— 





Disturnance av A Frencn Minitary Cot- 
Lece.—Reports have been for some time in 
circulation, of disturbances at the military col- 
lege of La Fleche, but there is great difficulty 
in learning what is passing in the interior of 
these institutions. We have, however, collected 
the following particulars. One of the pupils 
having remained out after the hour fixed, en- 
deavoured to get into the college by scaling the 


whom are 4 coloured persons.—Prov. Journal. || wall of the park ; but being seen by one of the | away, “Ha, ha! he is angry, he is angry, he is angry.” 


excessively hot, an old gentleman of the stables, who 
had followed the chase, being fatigued, got down from 
his horse, and stretching himself on his back, fell 
asleep in the shade; Louis passed by, and perceiving 
him, thought it would be a good joke to wake him up. 
He got down from his horse, and without wishing to 
hurt this ancient servant, he Jet fall rather a heavy 
stom) on his breast Awakening up. the old gentle- 
man in the first moment of pain and anger, called out, 
“ Ah, I know you well in this trick; you were so from 
your infancy; you are a tyrant, a cruel man, a fero- 
cious animal!” and he continued to overwhelm the 
King with insults. His Majesty quickly regained his 
horse, and half Jaughing, and half sorry that he had 
hurt a man whom he loved much, mutters 








»d, as he went 
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[From the British Catholic Magazine. ] 
ON AN EMBALMED BODY RECENTLY 
DISCOVERED. . 

The following account of an embalmed body, 
recently discovered and examined, will probably 
prove interesting to your readers, especially those 
fond of antiquarian researches. On the 23d of 
December last, some men employed in levelling 
some part of the site of the ruined Abbey of Wy- 
mondham, in Norfolk, for the purpose of extend- 


auburn colour, and in perfect preservation. The 
face was covered with a fine cloth, which had be- 
come so fitted to the features, that it would have 
furnished a perfect mould of the face, if it could 
‘have been detached entire. It was raised very 
| gently and gradually, but it was impossible to re- 
|move it whole. Some of the flesh came off with 
| it, but the countenance was still nearly perfect, 
the eyes even were preserved, the nose a little 


| sunk, and the teeth white, regular and in admira- 


Pr: . 


ing the burial ground, discovered in front of the || ble perfection. These shewed the body to have 
spot where the high altar formerly stood, a leaden been young, and in the surgeon’s opinion, not 
coffin, with another, very small, at the head of it. || more than twenty-five. 

The monastery was founded in 1107, by William || After due observations had been made of the 
D’Albini or D’ Albany, to whom the estate had | corpse, the small coffin was opened, and we first 
been granted by William the Conqueror. It was found a sort of mummy, wrapped up and corded 
originally founded as a Priory, dependent upon ||the same as the large body; but here no admit- 
the Abbey of St. Albans, but, in 1448, was made || tance had been given to the air, so that all was 





an independent Benedictine Abbey, by Pope Ni-| dry and extremely hardened. The outward cere- |, 


cholas V. Historical accounts agree, that the || cloths were sawed through lengthways, and a 
founder and his wife were buried in the choir, in| strong aromatic odour issued from a great quan- 
front of the altar, and that several of his sons} tity of cummin seeds inside, which were as fresh | 
were also interred in the choir. The coffins, | and strong as if recently deposited. It should be | 
thus found, were deposited in a place in the pre- || mentioned, that the same odoriferous scent pro- | 
sent parish church, which was used as a vestry | ceeded from the other body, which was found very 
some years ago. This church is a portion of the | carefully embalmed with gums and aromatic com- 
ancient edifice, which formerly was the west end | position, and a quantity of cummin seeds, the | 
of the original building : the east end having been | cavity of the body being filled up with tow, well | 
the church of the monks, and being now totally) mixed and saturated with resinous and aromatic | 
demolished. |preparations. ‘There was in the sinall coffin, a} 

As soon as the discovery became known, con- || second course of wrappers of cere-cloth beneath | 
jecture was of course alive, as to the body con- |the cummin seeds. I cut this open, and discov- | 
tained in the coffin. It was a very rude enclo-, ered a quantity of salt in large lumps; with co-| 
sure of lead, not at all shaped like a coffin, but | riander, carraway and bits of wood, perhaps cin-| 
apparently formed of one large sheet of lead, namon, out of the midst of which, the surgeon 








folded up and soldered at the top. There was | took a very small dried up skeleton of an untorm- I 


no name, no date, no mark or inscription of any | ed child, by which it was plain that the mother | 
kind, to afford the least information as to the en-| had died when about three months advanced in | 
closed corpse. The large coffin was opened, by | pregnancy. | 
being sawed through one side and each end, so The care and eostliness of the embalming war- 


_ as to admit of the top part being lifted up and | rant the conclusion that the lady was a person of | 


thrown back like the top of a round trunk. It)! distinction ; and as it is recorded, that Maud, the | 
was found to contain a body, carefully enbalmed | wife of the founder, was buried by her husband | 
and wrapped round with cere-cloth ; but, from an || in the spot where these coffins were found, it is| 
opening in the top some years back, the outside | highly probable that this was the body of that no- 
cloths had suffered some decomposition. There |\ ble lady. It is not likely that any other female | 
was a good deal of high-coloured liquid in the |) but the wife of the founder, would have been al- 
bottom of the coffin, and a wet incrustation had | lowed interment so near the high altar. More- 
formed round the cere-cloths, which easily scaled | over, it is on record, that the wife of the founder | 
off. A person mentioned having seen the coffin || died 35 years before him, and that he made some 
partly laid bare about eighteen years before, when |; valuable grants to the monks at her burial, for 
some large stones fell upon it and broke the hole) prayers for her soul. ‘The charter of these was. 
in the top, which had led to the partial decompo-| witnessed by Ingulpius, Prior of Norwich, in 
sition of the outside cloths. 1121, so that it is next to certain, that the body 
Hearing of this discovery, I proceeded on the | just discovered was that of Maud, wife of Wil- 
27th to Wymondham church, and was politely | liam D’Albini or D’Albany, the founder of the 
invited to assist at the investigation, which was | monastery at Wymondham. The youthful ap- 
that day to take place in due form. Many specu-| pearance of the body and the costliness of the 
lations were made as to the body ; but the gene-| embalming, are thus satisfactorily accounted for. 
ral idea was, that it would prove to be that of the) And though the leaden coffins were extremely 
founder, William D’Albini, and that the small) rude, and without any ornament or inscription, it 
coffin contained his heart and viscera. ‘There! is pretty certain that they were at first: enclosed 
seemed, however, no small ground to suppose it | in wooden coffins, long since gone to decay, as 
to be the body of the 4th William D’Albini, who some nails were discovered near them. ; 
died near Rome, and was embalmed and care- Thus, then, [ had the extraordinary satisfae- 
fully brought home to be buried in Wymondham | tion of examining a corpse, which had been bu- 
Priory. The yarious persons being assembled, | ried more than seven hundred years. How many! 
parsons, surgeons, lawyers, church-wardens and | reflections crowded upon the mind when contem- 
antiquarians, all eager to gratify their curiosity by | plating an inhumation such as this! Here were 
a full investigation, the coffin was removed on a | the remains of one, evidently young, beautiful and 
bier to the middle of the church, in full light, and | beloved in her day, Jong preserved by the most 
the operations commenced. [t was unnecessary,| precious resources of art; but, even at the dis- 
and would have been very tedious and difficult to | tance of seven hundred years, disturbed from their 
unwrap the many foldings of cerecloth carefully | hallowed rest, to be exhibited as a curious spec- 
corded and matted together ; and therefore, after) tacle, and consigned at last todecay. The coffin 
scraping off the outside incrustations, the operat- | was carefully soldered up again, and the remains 
ing surgeon cut open the cere-cloths towards the | reinterred : but decomposition had made rapid 
centre, and after some difficulty uncovered first) progress since the admission of air and moisture. 
the left hand of the body to ascertain if it bore | [ brought away some of the cummin seeds, snel- 
any ring. No ring appeared, the flesh on the ling as strong as if just imported, also some por- 
hand remained, but was black, and the nails very | tions of the cere-cloth, and a lock of the fine au- 
dark. Jt was at once plain that it was neither burn hair, as perfect as any on a living head.— 
the founder nor any of his sons: the smallness of | These are not merely antiquarian relics, but are 
the hand and nails evidently indicated the corpse | entitled to a peculiar veneration, as taken from 
to be that of a femaie. While the surgeon exam-| the body of one, whom he had every reason to 
ined the trunk, I cut open the wrappers about the | believe to have been a pious Catholic. 
feet, which were crossed over one another, pro- 





ahie hy ¢t rope »nt the caride 4) . . ’ . . 
bably by the pressure of the cords. They were Propacanpa.—The kindness of a friend late- 
i nnd 


wel reserved ar . > h fle ane » > 
well preserved and covered with flesh, and the ly arrived from Rome, has put into our posses 





part where they came in contact, appeared.of the siona copy of the elenchus, published on occa. 
natural colour. The head was next uncovered,| sion of the examinations held in the college of 
and we found a profesion of beautifil hair, lying) the Propaganda Jast September. When it is 
detached on the right side of the neck, of a bright’ known that about 34 different languages are 





- - ———— “ . ‘ 
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spoken in this college by the students, who are 
indeed, literally gathered from every wind un- 
der heaven, it may be easily imaged what 
rich intellectual treat this examination must 
have exhibited. Besides the classes of dogma- 
| tic and moral theology—Sacred Scripture—€a- 
| non Law and Ecclesiastieal History, and the 
usual classes of Philosophy, we find two classes 
| of Hebrew—two of Arabic—one of Syriae, &c, 
| But what renders this elenchus particularly ti 
| teresting, is the flattering testimony it bears to, 
ithe talents and application of many, in whose 
| welfare and success we feel a lively interest, 
Rev. Messrs. Michael O'Connor, and Michael 
Hone, both Irishmen, and Joseph Albertira 
| Smyrnean, were created Doctors of Divinity,— 
| Mr. John Martin Spalding of Kentucky, maine 
tained seventy-one theses, from Sacred Scrip- 
ture, Canon Law and Ecclesiastical History, 
and merited the most unqualitied applause, and 
the splendid medal given on similar occasions, 
In the schools of Sacred Scripture, and Canon 
Law, Messrs. James Madison Lancaster of 
| Kentucky, and Michael Jones of Ireland, were 
rewarded with premiums. Mr. Benedict Spal- 
| ding, of Kentucky, and Mr. Thomas Oliffe, of 
Ireland, distinguished themselves in Dogmatic 
Theology. These gentlemen were also rewarded 
with premiums in the Hebrew class; and Mr. 
Oliffe, obtained another premium in the class 
of Syriac. Mr. Hilary Tucker of Missouri, 
Mr. Alexander M'Donald, of Canada—the 
young Indian Kimminiteiagan of the Ottawa 
tribe, Mr. Joseph Balfe of this city, Messrs, 
Daniel Ferry, Patrick Lawless, and William 
M’Gowan, of New York, were among those, 
who received premiums and were otherwise re- 
warded for success in their studies.—Catholic 
Herald. — 

Generar Assempty.—The General Assem- 
bly having at length terminated its protracted 
sessions, decorum no longer forbids an expres- 
sion of opinion on its proceedings. Its acts are 
consummuted and submitted to the judgment of 
the church, and as they do not profess to be 
the acts of an infallible Council, they may be 
freely canvassed without heresy. To the meet- 
ing of the late Assembly we had looked forward 
with some solicitude, but with little hope; and 
had anticipated the same spirit of ruinous com- 
promise, which for some years past, has charae- 
terized the decisions of this high court on im- 
portant questions ; but we have been agreeably 
disappointed. We have always supposed that 
a fearless and honest decision on disputed 
points, whether prejudicial or favourable to 
truth, was safer for the church than a sickly 
tunidity, which decides nothing and satisfies 
nobody. And, therefore, instead of complain. 
ing, we rejoice in the determined spirit of the 
Assembly, although in avery important measure, 
they have, in our judgment, decided against the 
letter and spirit of our standards. Good must 
result. Matters have been brought to a crisis. 
A favourable juncture las arrived for arousing 
the dormant energies of the church, and of ap- 
pealing to the judgment and conscience of 
every one who may be willing to lend his aid 
in rescuing the doctrines and order of Presby- 
terianism from the hitherto insidious, bat now 
undisguised assaults of heroppressors. A blow 
has been struck which must prove destructive, 
unless it produce a salutary reaction. The line 
of demarcation is at length drawn; the contest 
must hasten to an issue; parties must become 
more distinctly characterized, and those who 
have hitherto professed to oceupy neutral 
ground will have no longer a pretext for maine 
taining their questionable attitude. We are no 
friends to schism, but we desire a restoration 
of our church to her ancient purity, although 
the means of purchase should be contest and 
separation, 

The evils under which our church now la- 
hours, may be traced to two principal causes} 
the first isa desire to multiply her vumbers, 
which, although innocent in itself, has beeame 
tinctured with holy ambition; and then, se 
condly, as a suitable accompaniment of the for- 
mer, relaxation of strict principles both of doc 
trine and polity, to remove the scruples of the 
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hesitating, and open a wider door of adinission. 


Tho operation of t causes has been, that 
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the church has increased in its numbers, at the 
expense of its unity and identity of character. 
The principle has been openly avowed, that our 
doctrinal standards may be accommodated to 


meet the views of those whose sentiments are “That these resolutions be published in Mr. 


essentially variant ; and that our church order | Cobbett’s Register, the Evening and Weekly|| pended himself in a particular way by the neck, 
may or may not be observed as expediency dic- | | 


c-|| True Sun, the Manchester Advertiser, the New- | with a view to deceive the spectators in the 
tates. Interpretation has wrought marvels in |\ castle Press and Liverpool Journal, and that | appearance of a man banging; but, unfortu- 
our venerable ——- and a the progress of || these papers have and deserve our confidence || nately, in his zeal to please, he overdid the 
ri 0 are ~ — be at tn 9 | and thanks. 4 | trick, and felt himself fairly caught in a noose. 
to see Univers yet Socinians sitting undis- || Luoype Jones, Chairman, The poor fellow, on finding the rope in so close 
turbed — a — po pecan co | Josern Suiers Tour, Secretary.” || quarters with his wind-pipe, naturally struggled 
vines. the doctrines of our standards can be ene with great violence, which the admirin - 

- : > a ; 1 rinie g on 

made to hatmonize with the Sabellianism which || Dreaprut ann Farat Exetosion.—On Fri- || lookers construed into an excellent imitation of 


is openly published by Presbyterian clergymen, | day afternoon between one and two o’clocky a || the death-throes of the hanged, and enthusias- 
a Jittle more latitude will cause them to affiliate | 


eee Gene . é (| dreadful explosion took place on the premises || tically applauded. The contortions of the 
with Socinianism.—Presbyterian. ||of a person named Ashley, landlord of the || swinging-dancer were so nearly allied to nature, 
Rocket Tavern, in Little Charles-street, in this | that to withbold universal applause was impos- 
MELANCHOLY Accipent ANpD Loss oF Lives. || town, and by trade a manufacturer of fire-|| sible; but the shouts of approbation werd 
—It is with much concern that we have to re- | Works. By the effect of the explosion, the || speedily checked by the appearance on the face 
cord an accident that occurred on Tuesday last |) front part of the premises he occupied were || of the performer which coald not be mistaken ; 
at the litile river, near the Chambly basin, by ‘completely demolished, the adjoining house |and a suspicion having been created that his 
which the lives of two young Irish Ecclesiastics | Jaid in-a state of ruin, and four persons, two | performance was not altogether a hoax, he was 
were unfortunately lost. men and two women were severely injured.— || taken down, and discovered to be perfectly in- 
Messrs. Allen and Kelly were studying theolo- | One of the former has since died, and the other || sensibles- He was taken to a shop in the neigh- 
gy at the Chambly college, and, on the day in || remains in a very precarious condition. Ash- || bourhood, where, on proper attention being 
question, it seems, went to amuse themselves in| Jey, it appears, had received an order to make | paid to his case, he slowly revived, fully deter- 
a canoe, In company with three of their class- ja number of fire-works for some fete which was || mined, we dare say, not to adopt the same line 
mates. In endeavouring to pass the canoe over ||to have taken place this day at Worcester, and || 
a raft which blocked up the river, they.upset,! had left home the day preceding the unfortu- || 
and not being able to swim, went down by the | nate occurrence for that city, to make prepara- | 


Messrs. Hume, Harvey, Roebuck, Ruthven, || 
O’Connor, Ronayne, Shiel, Finn, Jacob and 
Maurice O'Connell, be requested to support the 
same. 


A few nights ago, while one of the rope- 
dancers, in an exhibition now open at the foot 
of Saltmarket-street, was displaying his pecu- 
liar powers on the slack-rope, he nearly fell a 
victim to his professional daring. He sus- 

















again.— Argus. 








current under the raft, and were drowned.— | tions for the display. At the moment the ac- ¥velany, 

The three other young men saved themselves | eident happened, the li@nse was partly filled | [From the Dublin Freeman's Journal, May at} ; 
with some difficulty. The deceased possessed | with company. In the parlour, Mrs. Ashley, | MR. O'CONNELL. . 

the esteem of all who knew them, and were with five others, were taking dinner, and four|, It would be useless to deny that, within the; 
young men of much promise —Montreal Vindi- | or five persons were drinking in the kitchen.— || last few weeks, the probability of Mr. O'Con- 
cator. — 


, ., | Two of Mrs. Ashley’s children were play- | nell’s acceptance of office has been the theme 
Intueriorry oF AN [notan.—At the village of In- jing in an adjoining room. Up stairs, in the || of general conversation in every political circle. 
ee ee FF can ene Feet were two men, named Crockett || Severely was the subject canvassed—indeed, 
Bechard, while dipping water, dropt her bucket and | and Bennett, and a —— of the name of | perhaps oan scrutinized with too much i 
in endeavouring to recover it, fell into the river, was | Gregory, engaged in finishing the fire-works | Verity—and while the learned gentleman s bit- 
carried away by the stream, and hurried over the fall. which were to have been sent over to Wor- || terest and most implacable opponents insisted 


She was afterwards taken up, a mutilated corpse.—||cester on the following morning. A hissing || that he would take the bait, which has been 
Her brother, aged twelve, tried to save her, but was | noise was heard by the eompany below, fol-| hitherto but too often effectually employed in 
carried away by the current, and would have shared |! Jowed by an immediate explosion, and the || converting patriots into the slaves of a court— 
the fate of his sister, but for the intrepidity of an Jn- || parties in both rooms endeavoured to rush out || his honest and. disinterested supporters—the 
sats arene 4 tds Shem Abe sig os | of the house, but were unable to open the doors. || men who adhere to him from principle—who 
succeeded in getting hold of both; but unable, so en- || A second and much louder report succeeded, | sustain him when they eonceive bim to be 
cumbered, to resist the force of the current, and save | Which partly threw back the doors, and one of || right, but will not be dragged through the mire 
himself from being precipitated down a fall of ninety || the company in the parlour, with great presence | when their reason proclaims to them that he 
feet, to the verge of which he was fast hurrying, with | of mind, forced a door sufficiently open to allow i has fallen into error—the men whose opinion 
those he was endeavonring to save, he was obliged to) all those in the front room to make their es- | may weigh with society, because it is known 
relinquish his hold of the girl, and with much difficulty cape. The whole of that portion of the build- || to be perfectly uncontrolled—scouted the idea 
and almost exhausted, reached the shore in safety | < 


; : : ‘ | " 
wiih Ges Hat.anthels Cai: Camteicial Y |ing fell in the instant they had left—their pre- || that Mr. O’Connell could or would take place 
B V.— NCW TK mercial, | ~ ¥ . . ania S 
th ) . 1 gaa ‘servation therefore was most providential— |under the present Ministry. To be sure we 
‘ The men in the kitchen were also endeavour- | heard a vast deal of palaver, which, if not 
Buglang. 


ing to escape by the same way; but the con- | senseless, was downright dishonest, about the 
{From the True Sun.] cussion diverted their course, and threw them | propriety of Mr. O'Connell suffering, like 
DANGER OF AN AMERICAN INVASION OF | ont of the house into the yard with considerable | another Matvouio, “ honours to be thrust upon 
, IRELAND. violence. The explosion blew off the roof of | him,” if by doing so he could be better enabled 
At a meeting of the Manchester Repeal As- |) the house, and scattered the timber and other | t serve his country. This is very silly stuff, 
sociation, held at Hutton’s Tavern, Deansgate, | building materials in every direction. The || and only worthy to be found in the columns of 
on Monday evening, May 19, Mr. Cobbett’s | windows of the houses opposite were complete- such a journal as the Dublin Evening Post.— 
Register of Saturday, May 17, was, on motion, | ly destroyed, as well as some furniture in the | How could Mr. O’Connell, with honour to him- 
ordered to be read at length, upon which the }rooms: and for a considerable distance along || self, or advantage to the country, eonnect him- 
following resolutions were passed :-~ the street, the windows of she houses on both | self with a ministry, which, making no allow- 
* Resolved—That the late paper, written by | sides were more or less broken. Prompt and ance for the temper of the times, and the libe- 
Mr. Cobbett, on the probabilities and danger of | active assistance was immediately rendered, || rality of the age im which we live, has inflicted 
an American invasion of Ireland, is, in our, and the unfortunate men, Crockett and Ben- | more positive injury upon Treland than any 
judgment, the most important document that | nett were discovered, shockingly mutilated, on |other cabinet that has swayed the destinies of 
has issued from the British press these many (the smoking ruins. The female, Gregory, was \the empire for the last hundred years? Can 
years past ; and that it appears to us to be de- | thrown from the elub-room into the street on \it be forgotten that the present ministers, al- 
serving of the most serious attention of his Ma- | the pavement opposite ; and a child belonging though divided upen many other measures, 
jeity’s government, and the people of England. to Mrs. Ashley was perceived struggling among | bave invariably displayed what Puff in the 
* Resolved—that we tender our lasting gra- |) the rubbish. “The latter was rescued from its || Critic, would call “a wonderful unanimity,” in 
titude to Mr. Cobbett for this able production | perilous situation by aman named Sheriff, who |) heaping wrong and insult upon Ireland?) Was 
of his pen, and respectfully request him to re- |! with great personal courage went to its relief, it not the Grey ministers who employed that 
publish, in a cheap form, this immortal docu-| and sneceeded iy saving it. A woman living | statute, familiarly known by the name of The 
ment, and to assure him of our order for 500 | in the next house, who ran hastily out on the || Algerime Act,” to suppress popular opinion in 
copies, for the use of the members of eur asso- | first alarm, was struck down by a piece of fall- | Treland—an enactment which, when in opposi- 
cation, ing timber, and Sheriff also received a severe | tion, the Whigs were wont to condemn? Was 
* Resolved—That we petition both houses of contusion. on the head. All the unfortunate | it not the Grey ministers whe occasioned the 
parliament, praying that five million copies of | sufferers were directly conveyed to the Hospi- | Tithe massacres, and encouraged the persecu- 
this invaluable paper be published at the na- j tal, and every assistance was quickly afforded |tions of the press? 
tional expense, through the ageney of Mr. Cob- |) them. 


bett, and distributed gratis all over the United 
Kingdoms. 


Was it not they who re- 
The remains 0° the two houses were at |, fused’ to give Ireland a liberal measure of Re- 
|this time partially on fire, and engines soon || form? and finally, to pass over all their minor 
arrived on the spot. A detachment of cavalry || delinquencies? Was it not they who intro- 
“ That our petition to the House of Lords be || from the barracks, and a strong police force, duced and carried that magnificent sample of 
entrusted to the Lord Chancellor, and the Earl) were also in attendance, and a requisite exe || legisiative tyranny, the “Trish Coercion Bill ?” 
of Shrewsbury and Lord Cloncurry be request- | amination of the ruins took place. It was first || Their conduct upon the Repeal question is too 
ed to support its prayer ; and that to the Com- | reported that a ehild was missing, and a strict || recent to reqnire us to say more than that they 
mons be entrusted to our tried, faithful and un- || search was making among the ralwbish, when not only themselves evinced the greatest hos-- 
purchasable countryman, O'Connell; and that | intimation was given of her safety. tility to it, but incited their subordinates to give: 
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it every opposition. 
who would say that under such a cabinet Mr. | 
O'Connell could take office, and withal, serve, 
Ireland. Preposterous! Mr. O'Connell, were) 
he dishonest, might “bow down to the Baal” 
of power for self-aggrandizement. He might 
deceive a people who too confidently trusted in) 
him—he might close a glorious life with that | 
infamy which ever attends apostacy—and he | 
might descend to a dishonoured grave, \ 
“ Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung ;” i 
but he never would be able to persuade any ra- ! 
tional being that his aeceptance of office, at the 
present juncture, could by any possibility be 
serviceable to the country. With what face |) 
could Mr. O'Connell leap into the arms of a 
party who are leagued against that question | 


| 





which he has, with all his experience, a thou- | 


sand times proclaimed as the sole panacea for 


the evils of Ireland? We may be asked if Mr. 


O'Connell obtained a promise from the Govern- | 


ment, that they would exert themselves to carry 


a modified Tithe vill, and a measure of muni- || Yee Bull and void. 


cipal reform, ought it not to be 3 stfficient in- | 


ducement for him to con ject himself with them ? || 


We reply, decidedly not. Both these measures | 


Parliament will concede, we have not the least || 


doubt, ina short time, and we should much |, Soe 
jat 6 o’clock, opened the churches and convents 


rather wait for them for a half a century, than 
purchase them at the sacrifice of Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s political reputation. Now that we have 


concluded, we almost feel ashamed of ourselves || 
for having taken up so much room iu specula- || 


ting as to whether Mr. O'Connell will or will 


not attach himself to a cabinet which is now, | 


in all probability, defunct. 





Ancient Avrar at Loven O’Connett.— 
We understand that Mr. Steele, taking advan- 
tage of the favourable state of the roads in 
consequence of the late continuance of dry 
weather, has had the Catholic Altar, which he 
brought from Sephine, near Birr, removed from 
the Canal Stores in Limerick to Lough O’Con- 
nell. The Altar is nothing but a natural Lime- 
stone Rock, just like one of those in our crags, 
with a cross rudely carved on it. Inthe days 
of the Penal Code, it was surrounded by the 
wood of Sephine, and it stands for the present 
on the western side of the Lake in the county 
Clare, from whence it is to be transferred to 
the chapel in the house of Lough O'Connell, in 
which there is alsoa Protestant Oratory. The 
rock is about 3 1-2 feet in breadth, about 2 1-2 
in thickness, and about 6 feet in height, but 
part of the base was taken off with wedges at 
Birr to facilitate its removal. 
the house gives this rock, the lake, the moun- 
tains and glens in Clare and the Keeper moun- 
tain in Tipperary in the extreme distance. 

In acting as he has done with respect to this 
Altar, Mr. Steele certainly preserves his con- 
sistency in not permitting indignant private 
feelings, however vehemently burning, to inter- 
fere with his intention announced in Limerick 
last autumn, of having a Catholic chapel dedi- 
cated in his own house as an historical monu- 
ment to his political leader. 


Latest Foreign News. 
{From the New York Journal of Commerce.] 

Very tare rrom Mexico.—The brig Wil- 
liam, Capt. Martin, which arrived on Saturday, 
in the very short passage of 16 days from Vera 
Cruz, brings papers from that city to July 2d, 
inclusive. 

Almost the whole country has declared for 
the plan of Cuernavaca, or for other plans of 
similar import, i. e. for the overgrown power and 
innumerable abuses of the church, and against 





the reforms introduced by the last Congress.— | 


We are clearly of opinion that those reforms 


were too sweeping for the infancy of the na- | 


tion’s enlightenment, but the reaction which 
has now taken place, throws the country back 
nearly to the point where it stood when it first 
shook off the yoke of Spain. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt of the complete success of the 
reaction. In addition to the States before-men- 


tioned which have fallen in with the plan of || months: James Kirby 24 years ; John Edward Hit- |, 
Cuernavaca, may be added Mexico, Jalisco and 
Morelia, besides innumerable cities and villages 


if 


|| continued. 


The view from | 


which undertook to resist the new order of 
things, has been entered and garrisoned by a 


large body of government troops. Puebla was |) 


closely besieged, and may be considered as fal- 
len. Thus far, no blood has been shed, of any 
consequence, and none probably will be. The 
revolution is virtually finished already. 

A conducta arrived at Vera Cruz from Mexi- 
co, on the 27th June. 

Gen. Santa Anna had gone to Tacubaya for 
the benefit of his health. 

The ecclesiastical establishments of the Fe- 
deral District, have volunteered a Joan of $40,- 
000 to the government at 6 per cent. 

The Mexico Fenix, which espoused the 
cause of the dispersed Congress, has been dis- 






The City Council of Vera Cruz, on the 20th 


June, celebrated an, Acta, declaring, among | 


other things, that laws passed relative to mat- 
ters of religion, contrary to the Constitution, 
In consequence. of this 
pronunciamento, says the Censor of the 22d, 
‘the political chief, the venerable parochial 
Curate and the Secretary of the Chiefship of 
the department, accompanied by an immense 
and brilliant concourse of people last evening, 


of this city which had been suppressed by the 
unconstitutional decree of the Legislature of the 
State.” 

Vera Cruz, June 19.—Under the operation 
of the late laws, the people have seen the bish- 
ops and prebendaries persecuted—the convents 
where they used to go to render their adora- 


tions to God and saints—shut up—the religious | 


orders turned into the streets—the goods which 
they possessed with a legitimate title, contis- 
cated and applied to objects different from those 
for which they were presented—the temples 
seized by force, to be appropriated to profane 
uses—and all this has made them think that the 


,true meaning of the word Reform is Destruc- , 


tion. They have therefore become alarmed, 

and put themselves upon the defensive. 
Mexico, June 13.—At Puebla, the civic mi- 

litia are deserting, and coming over in conside- 


rable parties to the forces of the supreme gov- | 


ernment. These forces are in possession of the 


out posts, and with 1500 men under the com- 


mand of Sr. Bringas, will soon terminate the 
resistance of the factious without bloodshed.— 
The scarcity of provisions in the town is al- 
ready very great, and as many familiés as can, 
are leaving it. 

Vera Cruz, June 16.—The honourable Con- 
gress, which was called together for the T2th 
ult., has not convened, and probably will not; 
for of the Representatives, besides those com- 
posing the Council of the Government, some 
are in Mexico, others in Puebla, which has de- 
clared against the Supreme Government of the 
Union, others in the parts of the State which 


‘have declared against the reforms that have 


been enacted. 

Mexico, June 12.—Of the measures of Con- 

gress which have elicited the greatest disappro- 
| bation, one is the confiscation of the property 
of the Duke de Monte Leone. 

Tonica, June 7.-—Generals Montezuma and 
Cortazar have embraced the cause of religion 
and of the towns that have proclaimed it, thus 

| disappointing the hopes of the enemies of order 

Mexico, June 15.—Only 20 days have elaps- 


}ed since the pronunciamento of the town of 


| Cuernavaca, and already almost the whole re- 
| public have fallen in with the plan. 
| Mexico, June 13.—An uninterrupted series 


|of pronunciamentos in favour of the plan of 


Cuernavaca, shows in the clearest manner the 


proscription and rapid reform. 
CSS rs 


MARRIAGES. 
Michael Hogan and Susan Backins; Lawrence 


| ces Abelle. 
LLP OS 
DEATHS, 
| Catherine Brown, 6 weeks; James Buck, 7 1-2 


\\tinhine, 10 months; Michael Keneley, 16 months ; 


| Mary ‘ann Ward, 4 years. 


state of public opinion relative to the laws of 


Crowley and Mary Hayes; David Kurras and Fran- | 


And yet there are some||in every part of the Republic. Queretaro, || Larest rrom Evrore.—The packet ship Lowell, 


| Capt. Crocker, arrived at this port on Thursday morn. 
ing, from Liverpool, bringing papers to the 20th ult, 
His Majesty’s ship Donegal arrived at Portsmouth 
| from Lisbon on the 13th June, having on board Dox 
| Cantos, his wife, three children, and suite, to the 
| number of 60 individuals, including Bishops, Monk 
| Generals, &c. He has positively refused to sj = 
| agreement, similar to that of Don Miguel, relative to 
| Portugal—not to return to Spain, nor in any way to 
| interfere with the affairs of the Peninsula. It appears 
| that as the Don obtained refuge on board the Done 
| without any restrictions, he is at liberty to shape his 
|| course as he thinks proper. When the Donegal left 
|\the T'agus, Don Miguel was on board the ‘British 
| Frigate Stag, and was to proceed to Genoa on hig 
way to the Austrian States, where it is said he in- 
tends to reside in future 
| In reply to a question from Lord Farnham, Earl 
|, Grey said it was certainly the intention of Ministers 
|to propose the renewal of the Irish Coercion Act. 
| which expires on the first of August next. In re ly 
|, to a question from Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Littleton stated 
that the documents which, in the opinion of Ministers 
justified an appeal for the renewal of the bill, should 
be laid on the table. Mr. O'Connell then gave no. 
tice that he should move for a call of the House on 
the day the bill was brought in, and on every day 
whilst it was pending. 
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POETRY. 
[For the Jesuit.) 

LINES ON THE DEATH OF A, W, 

Farewell, farewell, | must haste away, 

To blissful scenes of endless day, 

Where death can boast no despot’s might, 
Whence sorrow and grief are put to flight. 
Where love consumes with seraph fire, 
Where Angels strike the golden lyre, 

"Tis there, ‘tis there, thatl speed my way, 
Delay me not, for I may not stay. 


Farewell, farewell, I must soar above, 

To endless scenes of peace and love ; 

I heed ye not, vain earthly pleasures, 

For I go to possess eternal treasures ; 

Where “ over the mountains and over the deep,” 
The spirits of Heaven their night watch keep, 
“Tis there, ‘tis there that I speed my way, 
Delay me not, for | may not stay. 


Farewell, farewell, my parents dear, 

Let hepe chase back the falling tear, 

For the sweetness of Heaven, its joys supreme 
Now fil] my soul with a joyful beam, 

Where friends from friends, no more shall part, 
Where the purest love unites each heart. 

‘Tis there, ts there that I speed my way, 
Delay me not, for | may not stay. 


Farewell, farewell, I must join the throng, 

J must fill the rank, I must swell the song ; 
Celestial choirs are hovering round, 

And ny sou! is gladdened at the joyful sound, 
The music of Heaven now strikes my ear, 
Go forth my sou! devoid of fear. 

"Tis there, ‘tis there that I speed my way, 
Delay me not, for 1 may not stay. 


Farewell, farewell, loud peals the call, 
Dear parents and friends, | leave ye all ; 
Homeward f take my happy flight, 
To those sweet scenes of pure delight, 
Where ‘throned amid the angelic choirs, 
My soui may sing what love inspires. 
The peace of a christian, O! who can tell, 
Vain earth we part, farewell, farewell. J, 
eS 
{HEAP FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, comer 
/ of Water and Congress streets, opposite Mer- 
chants Hall, Boston. J. NUGENT informs his for 
wer customers and the public generally, that he has 
removed from his old stand in Cornhill, to the above 
named premises, where he intends keeping all kinds 
of Furniture, Feather Beds, curled hair and other Mat- 
trasses, pew and chair Cushions, Looking Glasses, 
&c., &e.: all of which he will sell as low as can be 
purchased in any Warehouse in the city, for Cash. 
N. B. Furniture made to order and warranted— 
Orders from any part of the country attended to with 
punctuality and despatch. é July 
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DR. MORIARTY —Otlice, 133 Court Street 
CHRISTOPHER PETERSON, 
No. “1 Ann Street, Boston. 

WRY GOLD, 

AND A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
READY MADE CLOTHING. 

: b daonecsenk: + | 
i] OARD—Two or three Gentlemen can be a 
| commodated with Board in a private family 
{| Apply to Mrs. CHENELETTE, No. 11 Atkinsos 
Street, June 21. 
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